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SOME OPINIONS 

Idle '^Ir- (dihimtrlhy .-" thank you very 

lor ' sondins .no your a,sn-ea.l>lc stones, which 

1 hiivi- with imu-li inU-rest.’ 

/), Cm! Korn muU Ihmhmskr o/' //«n-«c They 
,,.,vr a si.npSicitv and di.vctness ol' obsiTvation which 
anvsliu:' and mit ul' tlu- ordinary.” 

/.,)/r Mr. /•:. I'. iM-m [the famous rsmisl) “ 'I’hcy 

.,,T vvrtl done and convincinii;.” 

1), ( Aliiiulou, Ilf fauums IJmliiuister oj •— 

.. I 1 ,,,;,. rea.l with nine!, inle.rsl, the lx.ok 1 he 
dilldren ol th.' Kaveri.’ 'Ihe stones all seen, to me 
lir.., .u.<Uh<-y all impress me as ve.-y t.ue 

Mndies of ihe peolile.” 

n, II. ir. .e. o., 

'll m- ii..iii...iiiK'^ 

iiE’S/' 

•//, . Unulu ■ ■■ 'I'lu- Ofe of sympathy, sensibility 

, n il -i tale all are there, 
and the eapaeitv m n 11 a tau , 

A iiowinu style 



The Right Honourable V . S. Srinivasa Sasin a'liles : 

“ Other of the Ghiidren of the KoN'rri uKOa 
have read your stories — and wall iainli rtijt >\ ineni. 
and appreciation. Apart from (ru^ slyiv: a,iid 
diction (both of high quality), you show a, laru rye 
for the pathetic and the humonrus, somewh.a ui<- 
common even among those of a !itt‘rary iuni o* lUfiul, 
The stories thrilled me. Let rne w'isli yi.n.i :i eart-r?; in 
the field for which you seem iiilecl.'' 

Sir C. P, Raniaswarrd Jyer, h\ (i. L Jh, h .< .. ‘e/., 
writes : — I have perused \vil;h. sri,u(‘li imeirsl your iwo 
little books, ' Creatures All ’ and ' 'Hh* ( J’idren <»!' {In'* 
Kaveri.’ 'Hie pathos and humour of \ !lia'';r lijo Iro’r 
been chronicled by yon with. piclur<‘s(|iic' lideliti" and 
I congratulate you on your liicrary skill/’ 


Sir P. S. Sivaswmni Iver, K. (,\ S. /, Ad /*,/■- 

Vice’-GIumcellor, writes : — ‘‘I have gom,: f.lirou-/i \^our 
book wdth pleasure. Your storii’s of du* sinud^‘ li!/ 
of the villages are well told and Imva a, rjuiti j hariri 
about them.’’ 


Late Sir R. Venkata Rahuim Avd/d" Cd',.:,- 

cellor, Madras Uinversity fieaiiily llimil yon lor 

a copy of your book, Tim Children n!‘ die tva\i oh 
a charming group of pretty stories skiiruliy !(dd. I ha ve 
greatly enjoyed reading them. You diMLaim sensan^u] 
and amply make up by healthy sensibility ami temln 
iensitiveness. I cordially wish you ricli literary Hucia%v. 
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i” ufi/rv ; --’‘Tiie. suiries arc full 

• jn,. jiv.iins and ifiicler luinran appeal 
iiie 1!! wiiieli eoiieeals art. One ean 
m iiiiii h >if sill'll si'iries, and ihe aullioi 
1 li’ii ii 'd I'll |iri)<lii<'in,'T suclt an c.xcellent 



GONTENl'S. 

Is it a Crime to Ignore Anotlier's i-aiili . 
When Punishment is a Boon 
Three Yards of Pumpkin Cvccpvr 
The Gall of the Kind 
The Abuse ol' a Chance 



IS rr A GRIME TO IGNORE 
ANOTHER’S FAITH ? 

riic men were l)usy nl work splitting and 


warming die g 


warunuK w... green Iiamboos in the fire, to 
<rive Ihern a sort of temper. lAvo woven 
coracles were chying in the sun waiting to be 
n,verecl arul litted witli leatlier. Their master, 
the lorry contractor, had just left for Ins mid- 
d iv inea!. 'Ihe cool shade of the banyan 
;.ml llH. Hnc brcc/.e on the high bank 
„.„k nn.ch ol-the sling out of the summer heat, 
-„,<1 talk tv.-ut round freely among the men. 


“This is the first time we ever wove 
,.isl,t coracks for our ferry," said one of the 
men. 

“ But this is also the first time that it was 
I, PI for at one thousand five hundred rupees 
bv a fool,” said another. 



“ No, he will fool most of us,” said an 
old man, furtively looking about him. He 
has got long sight, that man, I tell you. I wo 
or three weeks before the bidding, iu* was 
going about here and there and caujuiriiig 

about betel leaf and plantain fields, as if he 
was going to trade in them. Our \ i!lag(- has 
six hundred acres of betel leaf cultivation this 
year, and he knows they all havt; to pass 
through our ferry.” 

“ Ah, what a knowing fellow !” admired 
another. 

“ But there is trouble ahead,” [)i'ophesied 
another man. “ He may be clever and all 
that. But he is a thorough stranger to our 
village, and our boatmen aren’t going to ttike 
kindly to him.” 

“ How do you know that ?” a.sked the 
old man, 

“ Old Veerasamy, who has been having 
the contract for the last fifteen yc.ars, isn’t 
;oing to get baulked so easily. H<^ ha.s per- 
uaded the men not to touch a pole, unlc'.ss 



he is !;ivi-ii a share in the eontnicl, and they 
have promised to stand by him loyally.” 

jj inay be a mere blnll, but even it they 
seiiuus rdirnit it in* will import men from 


„th,.,. vilhems," saii! tlie 
** ’that wun't do in 
The men vsiU luive many 
(hey return lumn-,” said 


other man. 
our village, friend, 
broken limbs before 

i\\v other. 


“ Wait a minute, we wdl know every- 

Tiu-n. is-e.i," mi ti,.- old 

Ilian and da- iniai loi'ki'd \,Iii-ii- la‘ poindc . 

A short o‘d nnm with :i shaggy face was 
in- dn* sandv hed towards them, with a. 
.veniaina hall-s.aRR.-.-lng gait- Above 
Ina-hy gi.mtli "I' n'lkorapl gvev hair all over 
, • . i , his eves and nose stood out promt- 
I lis Slnirl l.rawiiy arm* and well built 
rhe.-l hihi’ed with thorn-like ha r. 

** i b- is dead drunk ” .*aid one of the men. 


“'Phere is no ‘dead’ for hm,’’ said the 
< hi man ” 1 have never yet seen him stagger 
jh„ uutke one lalse stroke while rowing, 
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though he had been living on nothing but 
liquor for twenty-four hours.’' 

“Oh, the way he keeps his stretigtlj and 
health at this age and witli so much drinking 
is a wonder,” said ano her. 

The new arrival .saw them and slowly 
came towards them, 

“How are you getting on, hoys?” he 
queried, inspecting their work with a critical 
eye. 

“ We hope to leather all the coivu lcs by 
Friday next, Uncle,” said one of the men. 

“ Where are you going in tins hot sun, 
Pichai ? asked the old workman. 

I ve got to go as far as Meyur. My 
grand-daughter— you know Valii'.s daughten- 
-^he is to be married the day after (o-mor'ro\v. 
They want the old man for (he feast 

And drink,” said one of the men. 

"Yes, for the drink and drink .tlnne 
I am going. Are you pleased, von u-hin- 
hvered weakling? The fellow.s of thrse d ivs 
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can’t take lluft' \vitbovit coming to g 

Kolanclai;' he said, Uirn ng to the old man 
aiid stfokiug Ills beard, 'm the lower regions 
ofwhieli IbrcHt, devvhke drops ok toddy stdl 
stuck first. At your age, 1 could take 
an<l pass a duva.l through tire eye ol a 

vvidmut a tre.uor. We ol’the old stc,ek 
.,[■ steel frame, aren't we;’" he sad, 
turning to the old man fo* approval. 

- l'ndoui)U-diy," r<-sponded the old man. 

“ Sit down ;md let us have a chat. 

“ No time for < h;rt,’’ he said, reluctantly 
sitting down. " 1 haw got eiglit mi!c.s before 
,„<■ : 1 ean't ualk so (pkekly now.” 

-Vun eeased to rl.angc twenty years 
ago, riH-le, tuui you tiecdn’t fear you will 

hereafter." said one with a laugh ; “and 
liow about this uew contractor, your master? 

■■ Ms mtister ! Is there anybody to master 
,,,, iu this ferry, you fool Don’t you know 

I am ahvavs master here?” 

“ Well then, tell us, how is the new man 

going to fare ? 
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‘‘ Well enough, is what I think,” said 
Pichai. “He is a clever, good ii-How, one 
of those educated ones witli monc\ .'’ 

“But I heard the men had made up their 
minds not to move a pole till \'eerasainy was 

given a share in the contract,” said Ko’andai 
the old man. ’ 


“Veerasarny be damned!” said Pichai. 
“ He was never straigiit with us, and I am 
glad he got his deserts. But tliis nevs \«)un<- 
fellow is very decent. He knows how tc, give 
and take respect, and it is a delight to speak 
with him. It is true he htis got some maious 
ideas. For instance, just think of his quest- 
ioning why toddy pegs sliould lie <,irered to 
our Karuppanna (the ferry deitv). • If you 

want a drink, Mie says, ^say that' frankly ;,nd 

have It why all this noasense about '(hals 
and devils?’ I think it is all due to his 
wretched English education. These e<lucat<-d 
fellows need a lot of convincing. Btu !u- 
never stints money, not he. It all tiepemls 
on how you approach him.” 
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“ So you an' ])ackmg up the new comer,” 
saUl one oi’ tiu- workmen. 


" Nn barking up. It is just doing my 
tPtiv. H«‘ what you call a gentleman. He 
jfot the eoiitraet in tlic open bidding, and has 
ahi iulv paid us a month’s wages in advance. 
He is pl.iyityg scjuare and square play will be 
respeeted iu this lei'ry so long as I can lift a 
pule," he Naiil striking his chest. 

“ 'rUe old chilli is still pungent,” laughed 
a young lellow. 

'' ( diiUis never lose their pungency, don’t 
you know that, fool? Next August, I shall 
i,e sevrntv-eight, and let me see how many 
young chillis tire here who will compete with 
iu a ten hours’ row,” he said cocking his 
heatl ;unl surveying the men with a smile of 


self-sat isfad ion. 

The men allowed him his vanity, 
ahvaVH respected his glorious past. Kolandai 
tlu- siknee by asking him when 


wtnikl return. 
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“ I can’t say,” said Pichai. “ My wife 
wants me to stay there three or four weeks 
along with her.” 

“ Three or four weeks ? VVliy, next week 
the river won’t be fordable. Don't you sec 
the freshes ?” 

“Yes, but what of that ? The men will 
start work without me. I hav<- told the 
contractor. And now I must he goiut'', latls. 
Good day,” he wished and sauntered olf. 

The launching ceremony is an annual 
event to the boatmen. It. is a dny when 
they are officially (that is, with their intister’s 
knowledge and money) allowed to go tipsy. 
Every man has his fill, and partieipai'es in tin- 
sacrifice and spoil of a goat, giuierally a fat 
one and the master’s gift. But this ytmr the 
custom of centuries was threatem'd with <lis. 
solution. The new master was reporuM to 
have said that he would not eonnttnianre any 
such thing. That was rather disquieting ju'ws. 
So Arumugam, the most trustetl ol‘ Piehai’.s 
lieutenants, with all the rest of the boatmem' 
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rcpauc<l 1" !i>' iumsc and did all he could to 
pcrsiKulf hiiu uf the importance of the cere- 
innnv. li'ii i( '.%.>> in vain. He was obdurate. 
Their nil III- iji till >ns arijfuments at first bored 
him. tlieit iH'idc liim furious. 

" I.itttk lirir," he said: “I am not 
miimi: !" '‘S-rud any more of this nonsense. 
Trll nif. wtiaS is th(‘ usual expense for the 

ccn'iniinN 

"Only Ulu-cn rupees,” ventured Aru- 
mujiam dubiously. 

'■ Wi-ll. I will rather give you twenty 
rupees th.m alluw goat-killing and all that 
kind uf iltiiu*. i i-aiTi be a party to it. It is 
onlv i.u piiiuaphs you understand? I have 
in prim iples, and i shall be breaking 
fai.h uid. (iud if I don’t adhere to them. 

1 dun'i ipiesiimi your doing anything m your 

.„vn h..,u.-s. 1 um itkdged to suppress and 

abolish, so bu- as it lies in my power the 
slam. blot ..f any life. How then can l en- 

? You will have to omit drat .tent 



in the programme And make up for it wiili 
something else.’’ 

“ Without a goat’s sacrifice (o K;u up- 
pannan, no coracle can cross the rit'cr, said 
one of the men. 

“What do you mean? Is it a llucat 
You have tried my patience too long. 1 am 
not going to be baffled because some <»!' cuu. 
or even all of you, may go on a strike. I uiu 
make arrangements. I am ready for auylhiiiu." 

“ Don’t care for that stupid fellow's uortls, 
Master. What does he know ? We are not 
educated people. Illiterate country bred fiMils 
we are, and at times we talk without meaning. 
Pray, reconsider our case,” said Amiinugain. 

“ There is nothing to reconsider. 1 shall 
risk everything to see that coraeh-s cros- (h(> 
river without a goat’s sacrifice— and tliat, this 
evening as already arranged.” With this hi' 
abruptly left them. 

All eyes were turned on the unwitting 
offender. “He was wild enough without 
your goading him,” was Arumugam’.s r:iu.stic 



reniark. I he man winced under the reproof 
and blinked helplessly. 

I lierc: was no use in approaching him 
again. 1 ht'y knew that. It was not money 
that stood in the way. It was his accursed 
“ principle.” 'fhe ferry contract was not the 
thing for principh'd mad men, and now they 
\vcr<' hdly convinced that Veerasamy’s failure 
was their own i)ersonal loss. 

VVliiit wa.s to be done in the circumstances ? 
What would Uncle Pichai think of the launch- 
ing ceremony without a goat-sacrifice? It 
Av/.v imfovt unate that he should be absent just 
(hen. But then who could have foreseen this 
absurd tlevelopment ? The man was stark 
mad to inK'rrcre with an immemorial custom. 
W'ith till his talk of sense, principle and all 
that rubbish, he just couldn’t understand 
their princi])leK. They put their heads to- 
gether, and after a long deliberation, pitched 
upoti (his ruse. They would ask for a post- 
ponmnent of the ceremony till the next day, 
;md meanwhile sacrifice a goat stealthily in 
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the night, and after a .sho\v of a resistance, 
accept his twenty rupees on tiu* inoi row. It 
was agreed not to take anybody into tfieir 
confidence. For once in their ii\-es they would 
do without the priest. It was \ei\- liad. 
But giving up the sacrifice would he still 
worse. They decided to see hiin again at 
his house after a lew hours, just to give Ifiin 
time to cool dowm. 

But after a few houi's h<' was not at liunie. 
He had gone to the ferry. Iluw woiuiercd 
whatever he was doing tlicK* without thein. 
They hurried to the ferry, and what a sight 
for them ! 

Two boats had been launciin! were 
in charge of the rascal y .Mangalam Mrotlieis, 
those low-bred farming rustic^, who had, 
learnt punting and now and then >old th,-ir 
knowledge to the discomfit arc ,>!' h-gii imait- 
boatmen. The liberal coating of nnnirrir 
and saffron on their hides indVate.i that tluae 
had been some sort of ceremouv. 

The men were simply wild. 
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Ihis will be the last time they play 
their dirty game,” roared one of the men ; 
“ I will do Ibr them.” 

‘Mt is enough if we break their wrists,” 
.said anot her. 

" hane.y ingoring us !— and the sacrifice. 
It is beyond bearing,” said a third. 

Let us see how long he can get on with 
them. We will teach him a lesson. But 
whcr<‘ is he ? He isn’t in any of those boats,” 
said Aruiuugani, carefully observing the reced- 
ing coracles. 

Hush ! there he is coming,” warned a 
man uho had seen him emerge from one of 
the |■<'ed-bushes. 

“ 1 am sorry you have been too late,” 
he said, with .such a natural and sweet smile 
that the men chafed under it. “ Perhaps it was 
betten- that you were not present. It would 
have hurt you so. Here is twenty-five rupees 
- 1 liave added an extra five that you may 
celebrate your usual festivities more richly. 
Make up for the absence of the goat by 
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plenty of flowers, fruits, milk ami Imncv 
I can assure you no God will cwt icjn t ,-j 
sincere offering. I hired those two men 
for the day, to save you the mipleasantiic,ss 
of a sacrificeless launch. Don’t he .ifiaid 
No harm will come of it. Do you think I am 
less concerned about the .successful woikimr 
of this ferry than you? I tell \ou thcsy 
sacrifices are the relics of a by-gone baib.n niis 
age. They should have had tlanr hmial long 
ago. Take this money, Aruimigain," Jk; 
offered it with an air of such good \\ill mjjj 
complacency that for mere chet^k Ainmnnaiii 
thought nothing could beat it. But fheti. dm 
man’s suavity was so unalfected ;md grairfui 
that it was perplexing. 

Arumugam detested him, but Ji-lt pouer- 
less to escape the unconscious iulhieuce uf 
something good and noble in h.hn. and he 

took the money, without the least uilh’mmess 
to take it. 

It was an anxious period ihr the men, 
the. next few days. Days of tinresf and 
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nights of sleeplessness. It was true that 
but for tlic absence of the sacrifice, the 
ceremony had been one of a lifetime. 
But still the faith of their fathers rebelled 
against an innovation, and smote them with 
remoi'sc. And wliat with the incessant preach- 
ings of their master against the tyranny of 
cruel and foolisli customs, his indisputable 
interest in tlieir welfare which they did not take 
long to find out, the sudden and early flood 
necessitating strenuous work and vigilance, 
and the ladajtse ol' Uncle Pichai’s rheumatism 
wliieh eonfijied liim to bed for nearly three 
months at his daugliter's house, matters had 
quie ly setib’d down, and all the gossip about 
tin* saeriliec* had gone into the limbo of for- 
gotU*n things. 

I'neie Piehai's rheumatism had affected 
neither h's appetiu* nor liis digestion, so that 
tin* only eliang<* fouinl in him after recovery 
was that in* limited himself to two or three 
visits to tin* tavern and helped himself to 
sintill (juaittities. 'f'his was all the total 
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abstinence he could observe under medical 
advice. The master paid particular regard 
to his health, and asked him to superintend 
only mail and passenger coracles, for some 
time to come. But to Pichai work was the 
very salt of his life. He throve on it. His 
motto was either solid substantial work or 
going on the spree. So now he needed a busy 
time to keep himself off drink. He spent the 
whole day in the plying boats, chatting, 
joking and occasionally nagging the men. 

The flush periods of the flood were over, 
and the more difficult time of the monsoon 
season had set in. The squally weather 
called forth all the boatmanship of the men. 
Pichai invariably piloted the mail and pas- 
senger coracles. Rough and dangerous tasks 
thrilled the old boatman. He just loved that 
kind of work. The fierce wind and rain did 
more good to his hardened frame than the 
doctor s medicine. Ballasting the coracles he 
never assigned to anybody. It was a delight 
to the master to watch the old veteran fuss, 



curse and swear at everybody, dragging the 
saiul-bao-s this way and that, till he was 
ciuirely satisfied and all the while cracking 
jokes amidst peals of laughter. He was a 
hard task-master, and never shirked setting 
(lie <'xatnj)lt' of a hai'd worker. He bullied 
tlie men and used language which from 
anyl)o(l\' else they would have resented with 
disastrous consequences, but in his case they 
j)assed it over with a sort of indulgence and 
e\en pleasure. 

One morning a marriage party had to be 
lowed across very early, that they might 
catch the ()-30 special. The hirer, a villager 
of some position, had asked Pichai over 
night to be present at the ferry punctually at 
live with some of his good fellows. 

With the cock’s crow, Pichai, with Aru- 
mugam ;ind tmother, proceeded to the ferry, 
seleettal the boat with the least oozing, baled 
out whiit little water was in it, spread sufficient 
hay to smooth the rough bamboo surface, 
eonvenit'iitlyduljustcd the foot-hold, and made 



everything spick and span. Disi 
Was always Pichai’s strong point. Hr Liirw 
that marriage parties were most p.u tii ular 
about omens. A slight stumblr nrar llir fiHtf, 
hold, a small tearing of dress l)y a 
piece of bamboo, the .sudden divn. hiii", ..i' a 
new cloth — all these things woidd li,i\ < ..ii 
interpretations — ^interpretations wltii h he i,,-. 
lieved in. It was his duty to give n«> room Hr 
any such mishap. Was he not tfie f.uiier and 
grandfather of numerous childifn ? Am! Inr- 
ther, there was the prospect, nay tlie eertainty, 
of a liberal present, though tliat emisidr. 
ration was secondary. 

The party arrived, and were miuh 
pleased with Pichai’s arrangeineins. 

The river was at least a niife hn„ei, .nul 
a mile and a half’s crossing wouiti h.ivr lu !»• 
effected before reaching the o(ln-r iiank. ' j fie 
wind was just rising, and as it frH.k n. ail) an 
hour to develop into a gale, it wmdd 1,,* .dl 
smooth sailing. Three long wrlhtnmpfmd 
bamboo poles were plied. Tin- ctuaHr tiew. 
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viekling to their joint push. After a furlong’s 
row, Aruinugam wanted to slide her down 
to a dec]) current which ran straight across, 
for a considerable distance. He plunged the 
pole in the sand, cut her course with a pull, 
and })rcssing his stalwart foot on her side, 
bent the polt' with all his strength to head 
her u]), when crash it went into two. 

An oath escaped him. 

“ You shouldn’t have tried all your 
bulfalo's sli'cngth on it, like a fool,” said 
Pichai. 

“ But 1 have done nothing new,” pro- 
tested Aruinugam, and took the pole proffered 
bv I’iehai who allayed the murmured mis- 
givings of the female passengers by stating 
that tlu- loss of the third pole made no difference 
for a i>assenger boat, since it was rarely 
use<l. 

HtiU' wtvy across, began the strong and 
dee]) currents. Here all their long and strong 
])ulls w<-re necde<l together. A third pole 
would no doubt have been useful. Aru- 
mugam's mute made one false stroke and the 
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result was that the coracle drifted down ten 
vards in a second. 

By this time, the wind was gathering 
force. These monsoon winds were incal- 
culable. Suddenly they would change their 
direction and blow from nowhere and from 
aU sides, forming embarrassing whirls. Just 
now they were in one of their freaks, and 
gave the boat such a vigorous shake that its 
occupants almost believed that their last 
moment had come. It was all a moment’s 
tremor. 

“ Steady, steady,” rallied the voice of 
Pichai. “There is nothing to fear. Don’t 
crowd in like that. It is just a passing whirl.” 
And even as he spoke, a passing whirl forced ^ 
her to heave on her side and receive twenty 
gallons of water from the undulating surface. 

“Let her alone,” cried Pichai. “Let 
her drift to her own convenience.” A few 
moments later, “ What can be wrong with 
us ? ” he exclaimed, biting his lips, 

“ We have come to the Devil’s Bush, eh? 
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Tliat incaiis we have drifted down three 
miles. Look out !” he shouted, pointing to 
a huge subniergecl babul-pod tree over whose 
thoi'iiy branches the waters splashed past. 
With IratUie, elForls, they averted an immedi- 
ate disaster. A moment’s delay and the 
foraele's hide would have been torn to shreds. 

Piehai took the pole from Arumugam, 
then laid it down and clasped his hands in 
prayer. “ Karuppanna, this is not the time 
to try us.” 

“ My (Jod, it is that !” exclaimed Aru- 
nuit’ain. 

“ What ?” 

“ No goat was sacrificed to Karuppanna. 
'I'hat fool of a master wouldn’t allow it.” 

“ \'ou mean to say that you launched 
the boats without a sacrifice to Karuppanna !” 

“ Yes,” he murmured. 

“ Yt>u allowed it, you sacrilegious scoun- 
<lrel !” he said, and struck him. Not a 
muscle of that strong man moved. He hung 
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down his head, in shame. That paternal 
punishment seemed nothing to his horrid 
crime. “ Don’t stand there like a mile-stone, 
you, sinner. Take that pole from him and 
push on,” blazed Pichai. 

For the second time, he put down his 
pole, clasped his hands and prayed. “ Oh 
my father Karuppanna, these are Thy child- 
ren. For the sake of our sins tease them not, 
punish them not. From the day I handled my 
first pole till now, have I ever offended Thee ?” 
His Karuppanna seemed to stand before him. 

These foolish boys didn’t know what they 
did. Forgive them their sins, I will atone 
for them. Do not refuse me, my Lord. I will 
compensate, more than compensate, for the 
loss of Thy sacrifice,” he pledged striking 
his left palm with his right. “ That is all my 
offering . What more can I do ? Wilt Thou 
accept it? Yes? Yes! And now, steady, 
keep stroke with me regularly,” he com- 
manded Arumugam. 

Two poles plunged, pushed and splashed 
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up to plunge again with clock-like regularity. 
Not a word was spoken. All eyes were 
Uii-iicd to the old man’s face, his set lips^ 
Ills rolling eyes, his waving beard and his 
wkle and bushy nostrils hissing in and out his 
bicatli. I'A'cry ounce of his strength seemed 
to havi been gathered in his powerful wrists. 
His cvi'iy stioke counted. The coracle made 
slow but steady lieadway. She had learnt 
to weather the waves. Fifteen minutes ’ hard 
and incessant pulling took them past the 
loaring currents. The danger zone was past. 
Their track now was a smiling sheet of water 
gliding slowky and peacefully. But still Pichai 
never siK)ke. His bps not even so much as 
(luiveretl. His brawny arms automatically 
work<-d on. The sweat streamed over his 
hotly. The sliore was not more than a 
hundieii yariis away. He didn t care to look 
at it. Ni'arer and nearer they came. There 
w<-re joyous whisperings of relief and gratitude. 
Tlu* boat scraped the muddy bank. The 
idle boatman jumped, and tied her to a bush. 
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With a wan simle, Pichai surveyed the 
happy faces. Then suddenly he pressed his 
body with his hand, groaned and fell. The 
strain had been too much for the old man 
Many loving hands hastened to aid him. 
They sat him up, and sprinkled water over 
his face, but it was no use. He had com- 
pensated for the loss of the sacrifice. 



WHEN PUNISHMENT IS 
A BOON 


'riu' boy had searched all the plantain 
lields in the neighbourhood. Still not a 
single " felled ” tree could be had. The 
plantains were loo young to admit of “ felling ” 
for at least another month. There was only 
one held, lu'ar Kali’s temple that he had not 
tried. But it was being watered, and it was 
against the im-written laws of agriculture to 
enter a “ watered ” plantain field. The boy 
h<-,sitated for a moment. He could not go 
home empty handed, and he decided to look 
into even that. Sodden with the wet clay, 
lu' skated rather than walked through the 
wholt' slippery field, and at last came upon 
two felled trees. He took his knife and 
sevt'red the smaller ends, from which their 
bunches had been removed. 

A plantain tree is no despicable weight 
for a man, and two will be a sufficient load ; 
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and for a boy of eleven to carry two is next to 
the impossible. Still, Palani’s eagerness and 
impatience made him attempt it. He stood 
them close to each other, sat down and slowly 
poised them over his right shoulder. It was 
difficult enough ; and when he essayed to 
rise up, not all his powers could make him 
even stir. After a minute’s struggle, he held 
his breath and with a determined pressure 
of left palm over left knee-cap, gave an 
upward jerk — and fell on his back with the 
plantain trees rolling over his face and well 
nigh flattening his nose. There was a hearty 
burst of laughter. Palani scrambled to his 
feet, and turned in that direction with a 
guilty look. His fingers itched to nurse his 
injured nose. But he restrained himself. After 
all it was only old Jogi, the snake charmer, a 
low caste fellow. The boy grew bold. “What is 
there to laugh at ?” he frowned, and looked 
over himself. The examination brought 
back his natural good humour, and he 
smiled. 
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“ 1\V(1 plantain trunks arc awfully heavy, 
jogip he said, and the remark made the 

old man laugh again. 

that, the boy couldn’t help laugh- 

iiiff himself'. “What are you doing here? 


“ 'fiying to catch a snake. There are a 
lot of sheddings here,” explained the old 
man. ” Hm ^vhy tlo you want to carry the 
plantain trunks when it is so dilhcult? he 
asketl. 

“ For my cattle.” 

“ What for i‘” 


“ For fodder.” 

- For fodder ! Strange fodder they will 
make ! l>o vour cattle eat them?” 


“ 'Fliey do. They have nothing else to 

eat. 1 iKive fed tliem on anything and 

■ . I'n+iii'T’o death.” And the 

('Very thing snua- fatlu i s aeain 

hoy’s face suddenly grew sad. 

- Ah ! it is God’s will,” sympathised the 

old man. “ <'ixny them separately, child.” 


he advised. 
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The advice was needless to the boy 
after his first experience. He took them 
home, sliced them into small pieces and 
divided them into three equal parts for his 
three animals — two buffaloes and one cow. 
He had a name for each of them. One 
buffalo was called “ Bandy Leg ” on account 
of that defect in its legs, the other was called 
“ Parrot Horn ” from the turn of its horns, 
and the cow was called “ Shortie ” from its 
diminutive size. Of these “ Parrot Horn ” 
was his favourite. It was more intelligent and 
obedient. It could discover his presence by 
his voice, and at times even by his footsteps. 

At sight of the sliced plantain tree they 
grew restive, and devoured them faster than 
he had cut them. His mother had left home 
early in the morning for cooly work, and he 
helped himself to a little cold kanji (rice gruel) . 
He lay on his back and thought of various 
ways and means to feed his cattle. The 
famished creatures had been reduced to skele- 
tons, and if things were to go on, at that 
rate, they could not survive long. 
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Cattle for UukUcss beggars was a punish- 
ment in bis village. Such people had to buy 
fodder always. I'liere was no village “ green” 
for tlumi. I'A’ery inch of land was always 
under cultivation — not allowed to lie waste 
even lor a tlay. 'I'hat was the curse of fertility, 
'flic only grazing ground was the prohibited 
Ka\’eri Bank. But he couldn’t tip the maistry 
like the others. Many dark plans suggested 
themselves to liiin, only to be rejected as 
quickly as they formed. But something had 
to be done liar the night. He remembered 
that Pichu Iyer was making hay in his hay- 
held that day. It was true he was a miserly 
man and never gave any hay in charity at the 
hr, St harv<'st of the year, as was the custom. 
Still, Palani hopi-d to gather some pickings, 
and forthwith he proceeded there. 

Hall' the held had been cleared of the 
dried stalks and stacked. Here and there 
the ground was strewn with stray grass. 
Palau'i took a long stick, clove one end of it, 
wcilged a piece ol’wood into the opening, and 
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began to sweep the ground. Little by little, 

he gathered a small quantity, and by the 
time all the hay was removed to the stacks, 
he had collected a good bundle, sufficient to 
last for a day for his cattle. He was much 
pleased with the result. He twisted a strand 
out of the hay and tied it neatly. He asked 
a man to help him lift it to his head. It was 
then that Pichu Iyer’s eagle eyes saw his 
bundle. 

“ Who gave him that hay ? he asked 
the men about h:m. 

“It is only the sweepings he has collec- 
ted,” said the men. 

“ What do you mean by sweepings ? 
He has got a regular full-sized bundle,” he 
said and proceeded to the spot. He shook 
the bundle, and then his head. “ You allow 
this to go on even in my presence. I don’t 
know what you will be up to in my absence. 
And you, young rascal, you who have the 
audacity to steal so much hay, get out of the 
field,” he shouted. 



I'hc boy ill vain pleaded that he had 
oatheieii it, lunKiful l)y handful, from the 

O 

ground. He might as well have appealed to 
the borken idol of I he belly God in that field. 
He wejit bideily. He cursed himself for 
having arcnnuilaU'd the sweepings in the filed. 
He ought to have removed them to some lone 
corner out of th:U cruel miser’s sight. But 
too late to tliink of all that now. He walked 
home diseoiisolately. He could see nothing 
good in the whole world. When he grew 
a big man, he would then thrash Pichu Iyer. 
But it would lie wailing too long. 

As he turned the " Sluice Corner,” he 
eaiue upon Muni’s cattle being driven to the 
pound by Sankaran. 

Why, Uncle, wh;it have they done?” 
he asked. 

!)on(‘? 'They have destroyed half an 
acre of my seedlings !” 

'' When* is nue'e Muni ?” 

‘* ( )h, h<' is it lord. He sleeps some- 
wheiv tnid tdknvs his cattle to look after 
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themselves. If once he has to pay a fine, 
he will come to his senses.” 

“ How much fine will he have to pay ?” 
he asked. 

“ You calculate — one I'upee a day for 
every buffalo and eight annas for every cow 
or ox. There are three buffaloe.s and .si.x 
cows. It comes to six rupees a day^, doesn’t 
it?” 

“ Six rupees a day ! How will he pay, 
Uncle ? And why do they charge so miicli ?” 

“For feeding them.” 

“ Oh, they feed them !” 

“ Do you think they would starve them, 
you foolish fellow ?” 

“ I don’t know, Uncle. How long will 
they feed them?” 

“ As long as they remain.” 

“Suppose Uncle Muni can’t pay tlic 
money, what will they do ?” 

“ They will sell his cattle in auction.” 

The boy beamed with the newly acquir-ed 
knowledge. He followed Sankaran to the 
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pound, and saw tho cattle comfortably housed 
in a shed s(‘cvu‘c liom rain and sun. The 
pound i)con strewed some hay before them' 
and loek<-d tlu- gate. The boy clung to the 
iron Ijars for a httle time, watching the 
cattle • and tluai, n-niernbering it was Sunday, 
j‘: proceeded to the “Young Grove” to 
watch th<' cock-light, and in the excitement 
ol'tliat sjiort forgot all about his animals. 

It was dusk when he returned home. 

- Parrot Horn ” made a soft Itellow at his 
arrival, and the others sighed a chorus. 

" 1 have nothing for you, poor ones, he 
said tmd sorrowfully stroked them one by 
one. Ills mother was sitting by the oven, 

watching the boiling rice. 

“ Mt.ther,” he said, “why didn’t you 
sell Shortie for four rupees when they offered 
it? Instead of starving to death, poor thing, 
j,]ic „,i-Jit have fared better elsewhere.” 

“ Do you know for what they offered 
those four rupees, my dear? Just for her 
skin, 'hhey would have killed her as soon 

jis they litid bought her. 
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“ Oh, the wretches !” the boy muttered, 
and fell silent. He lay down and did some 
serious thinking. He had some doubts whether 
the land near the brick-field belonged to 
Pichu Iyer or not. It was a largi' plot with 
a paddy crop on, almost ready for harvest. 
He hastened to Muthan’s house and assured 
himself that it was Pichu Iyer’s. 

He passed a restless niglit and woke un- 
usually early. His mother was still sleeping. 
He noiselessly untied the animals and drove 
them to the brick-field — tlien riglit into 
Pichu Iyer’s lands. It was a red letter day 
to the starved animals. 

The green stalks and the idpe corn were 
an undreamt of luxury to them. 

They devoured them with avidity. Palani 
hid himself behind one of the brick-kilns. 

Parrot Horn ’ once or twice stoppixl grazing 
and looked about for him. Ht* iutimattzl hi.s 
presence by his voice and it went on with its 
work, satisfied. It dclighttxl his heart to see 
them pull one mouthful here, ontr mouthful 
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thcic, ;uk 1 enjoy themselves heartily. They 
were ai tnally rolling in plenty. 

'11 If sun had not yet risen, but the day- 
liglit was clear enough to see objects. A few 
ploughmen with their cattle and yokes passed 
that way, then Ibllowed some women with 
their siekh's, piobably for harvesting. But 
none <(1 tliein noticed his animals. 

It was only after it was broad daylight 
lliat Shoni, Fichu Iyer’s cowboy, entered the 
[telti to gtither grass for the calves. As soon 
as lie eyml the animals, he ran after them 
sliouting at the highest pitch of his voice. 
The IViglUtmed animals ran hither and thither 
trampling ovt'r the crops. Palani didn’t know 
what to do. He was anxious to get out of 
the li<-hl without being noticed by Shorn, 
lie jumped from cover to cover behind the 
kilns and got out of the field. It was no easy 
task lin* Shoni to drive them out of the field, 
anti when he attempted to herd them together 
anti take them to the pound he was greatly 
worried. 



The animals .scattered thciiiscK-cs, (•■((.I, 
trying to go home by a dillrren! way. H.x- 
haasted with hi.s vain exci-iinns t<> rally 
them, he got wild, and began u> Imrl biw-ki);iis 
at them. Even then Jkdani krjn (juici ; hm 
when one of them liit " P.irmi Ibu'ii ’' 
near the eye and the [mmu- ere.innc s!ii,ok its 
head painfully, lie could sta.ud ii ii.» h.ngn. 

Shoni was older Iry iwo dr three xiairs. 
But he was a coward and could lie e;t.siiy 
intimidated. Ele made straigm itir luni. **l.ook 
here, you flat-no.sed rasc.ai,” he iln e.iieucii. 
“ If you hit them again, I will i .reak vour 
head. IVIay be, they uught h.i'.'e .strayed 
into the field. \ou r;ui iin|Kiui!il ihem if 
you like. .1 will even help coti in e[r> that. 
But hit them you mu.sift.'’ 

“Is it .so?” .sneered , Shoni. bni tl„. 
determined look in ?alaiii\ eu : awed idni 
and he quietly took the inolh ir.! help. 

Palani waited till his cmiie u.-re eotm 
fortably lodged. As mual the j.Miud pm,, • 
threw them some hay, but ai 
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eaten to surfeit, they didn’t care. The new- 
ness ot tlie place made them shy for a while. 
By aiul by, “Parrot Horn” pawed the 
luiy into beddmg, lay down on it, and quietly 
cliewcd tlie cud, flapping its ears, now and 
tlieii, to ward off the flies. The others 
followed this example, and Palani left that 
plaee. 

Meanwliile, the news of their cattle 
[laving been impounded had reached Palani’s 
motiu'i'. The poor woman got very nervous. 
Slic could not believe it. Her son was too 
t'arcl'ul to allow such a thing. She was 
anxiously waiting 'for his return before going 
lo Mr. Vtrmbu Iyer, the village Munsiff, for 
a jiartlon. 

Mr. Vcinbu was a very kind-hearted 
man and a big landlord. The post of village 
Munsitf was his family right. His father 
!ia<i b(‘Ul that honourable office before him 
fur forty years, and his own tenure had 
amounted to nearly fifteen years, and during 
all that time he had rarely collected any 
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sum in the shape of fine for impounded cattle. 
He always let them off with a warning. 

Palani’s mother only hoped that his 
usual generosity would be extended to her 
also. But Palani did not turn up at all, 
He had none of his mother’s anxiety. On 
the contrary, he considered it as his first 
holiday for nearly six months. He joined his 
friends, played at hide and seek on the woody 
bank, and wallowed luxuriously in the river . 

So that, disgusted with waiting for him 
for so long, she went to the pound, and 
thence to Vembu Iyer’s home. 

Pichu Iyer was there before her. She 
could hear him denouncing her son in the 
most objectionable language. She stopped 
at the doorway and listened. He was in a 
mad fit of rage, and was arguing that as 
he had sustained a loss of more than a 
hundred rupees, the catde should be sold to 
make good that amount. Vembu Iyer 
shouldn’t exercise any of his lenience in that 
case. If he did, he would be compelled to 
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take oiht'r sUps for the recovery of his loss. 
\'cnil)u !yei’ clitln’l interrupt him. He quietly 
alloweil him to exluvust liimself and his rage. 

Fa!;mi's uiotluT was not a foolish woman. 
She knew ii w;ts the most improper time to 
apporu ii i!u- Muiisiff with her request, and 

slu“ sueaketl .iwav. 

When I’iehu Iyer came out, convinced 
of i!ie impo'ssibility of auctioning impounded 
cattle to make good iiis loss, and the hopeless- 
ness t>f ever recovering anything from Palani, 
isc liad only one thought, to thrash him well — 
in Ids own \v«»nis, “ to skin him alive.” 

I'alaui'-H motlier kept in hiding to let 
IVnii p.e. withont noticing her. Then she 
cnieie.t the house ;uid prayed for forgiveness. 
But X emliu Iyer was very angry. He chid 
her lot her sou's carelessness. 

*• i! wliai Ptehu Iyer says is true,” he said, 

'• the d.image mu.st be considerable, and you 
know Pitlm Iyer is a troublesome man. 
If 1 exenise you, he will surely get me into 
dillttstliies. I sorry T cannot do anything 
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in this case. You have got to pay the fine, 
if only for the sake of pacifying him.” 

“ But I haven’t got a pie, master, and 
I have no hope of getting it anywhere. Pray 
take pity on me,” she begged. 

Vembu Iyer tapped his forehead for a 
solution. “ Where is that fellow, your son ?” 
he asked. 

“ He has not yet returned home. Pro- 
bably he is hiding on account of fear,” she 
said meekly. 

“ I think I can do one thing. You see, 
as the village magistrate I can try your son 
for his misbehaviour. I shall award him 
six cuts as a juvenile offender. I shall tell 
Talayari (village watchman) Raman to inflict 
them mildly. That will satisfy that trouble- 
some man and you will be free from the fine. 
Ask him to come to me.” 

“ As you please, master,” she said, and 
reluctantly went home to inform her son. 

Palani was in his highest spirits. He was 
merrily singing, drumming on an empty pot 
for accompaniment. 
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“ Whatcv t r has ronic over you, Palani ? 
You !ei ihc animal:-, sti'.i)' into a iicld, get tiieni 
inipniindfii, liiiii'f care to conic home to 

iet me kn'.'.v aitil tiicn make merry over it. 
Is it !i>r ihi- viu them this morning, 

so unumailv. and h.-rmv I got up?” 

•• I did t! tor dieir welfare,” said the boy 
light-heartedly. 

" lliiw etiu'd yj>u be so unkind to youi 
bereaved and sutlering mother, Palam she 
.said, dm tears l,rimming up m her eyes. 

I'lie boy w.is profoundly sorry for having 
wmindeil liei feelings niul was willing to make 
any amends. Site didivt understand him. 
She euuldn't. Aiier a few minutes’ abandon- 
nieui tn her -u ief, .-he told him sorrowfully 
■ai that had lak.m plaee between her and the 
village .Mimsilf, and remarked that he might 
art jusf likrd. 

Palani heggi'd for forgiveness, assured her 
that he wmild do iust as the village Munsiff 
wished and xvmit out. There was no other 
way for him. He couldn’t explain things to 



her just then. The prospei i ( .1 i > « i i\ 
cuts did not terrify him Jiun h a.s il„. 
certainty of their radle’.s darA,iy.,ii. T}„. 
whole of his wel!-thous4'li!-<Hit < hciiji- h-;in 
coming to naught on acfitum f! !ii nmilin'- 
foolishness. But the scIutiic it-rif 
It had all the potentiaHiy til' -luii-,-, in j; 
Well, he must think out soiui tluiia < i.c un th,. 
same lines. 

When he reached Vemlui hn iu- iiiunti 
a^sort of Panchayat a.s.seiti!)ie»i t.n hi- spaci«iH 
pial. Only the re.siraining prcNeji, r ,4 \’embu 
Iyer and others prevented Piehu hi-r fn.ui 

venting his wrath on Pahini and Tiiuiiie,. hint 
alive. 


i-ne proceed mg.s 

sentenced to receive six cuis. .1. h.id !„th 
arranged with his motlier, 

Thalayari Raman took uf a 
cane. He had instructitmH to pu, m the fast 
stro e a little “hot” and the othrjs mildly, 
^aani extended his right ham!. Hv was 
nder no fear, but in the quickness ..f evetHs 
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he l'<ul tbrgollcn one thing. There was a 
fresh and iloep knife-cut in his hand, and the 
hard itid of the cane took that palm, right 
on that cut. The. boy gave a piercing cry 
and rolhal on the ground, writhing in agony 
and si.uiliun, everybody present. Blood was 
triekhng from Ills j)alm. Vembu Iyer’s kindly 
licait uudled Ixdbrc that sight. 

fill net ting caste and creed, he raised the 
hoy to Ills f<‘ei and soothed him with kind 
wortls. After the first paroxysm of pain, the 
|)oy managed to speak. 

I forgot my wound,” he said sobbing, 
and exteiuled his left hand for the balance 

oftlic jimiishment. _ 

“ Vitti had more than enough, you foolish 
tbhow;' stiitl X'embu Iyer and took him in, 
hub his haml washed, and applied some 

nu‘di«in<’. . 

Tlu'i-e was no other way satisfying 

Pic! Ill Iyer,” he said commiseratingly. ^ 
Palani took note of his sympathetic atti- 
tude. His face brightened. He folded his. 
luuids aiul begged with great humility. 
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“ Pray, master, don’t let them out of tlie 
pound.” 

“ Not let them out ? Why ?" said \'rmbu 
Iyer, dazed by the strange reciuest . 

The boy’s lips quivered, tlu' tears niNhcil 
again to his eyes. “No fodder at hoinr,” 
he said weeping. “ Short ie will lie the first 
to die. I took a lot of trouble to get fhnu 
into the pound.” 

Vembu Iyer gazed at the boy in .silenee 
for a few minutes. “Your cattle will have 
fodder,” he promised, and took hitu into his 
service as one of his cow-boys. 



TllRKK YARDS OF 
I'lMFKlN CREEPER 


Tlirri' \v.^; an umisually large number 
of vi>ini! . (h.i( <lay. Many of them had 
to liml '.f.it » in ihf opposite liouse. Sivaramier 
sat in liis < i!- toinary place on the pial and 
dispensed his eliann. Grandpa Nanu was 
sittiii!!; e'i»se to him eyeing the proceedings 
wilii great interest anti frequently taking snuflf. 
Ther«- wei e :tl! kijids of cases. Rat bites and 
dog hiles weif eonimon. There were also a 
n-u' peeiiii.ir eases where the insectt could 
not he iiienlilied but the victims suffered 
di'adly pain and bodily disfigurement, like 
red patches, black spots, pimply swellings, 
(Iropsy-likt* swellings, yellow faces, and so on. 
lint to every kind of venom, from a cobra’s 
bite to a wu.spks sting, Sivaramier ministered 
lii", <mly charm. It had its effect, and he 
ptiiti the penalty of reputation. 



To be disUirbai twice sh tlsiice in a 
night and at most incon\'eiiiciit hmirs was 
a familiar thing to him, since his nciiermis 
nature had privileged snake Idles am! :«iniilar 
serious cases to call on him at .mv lirnr, day 
and night. 

He made no distinction heiurcn ihe rich 
and poor. Patients were attended to on (he 
merits of their diseases, lie noticeii a parti- 
cularly aristocratic-looking gentlmian. sitting 
on the pial of the opposite liousr, wlio was 
patiently waiting his turn and who iiad Iteeii 
superseded by many snlrsequent arrivals, lie 
beckoned him to come. 

The man bowed and ^ai^i that he h.id iiu 
ailment but had come to inviti' hini to lii> 
nephew’s marriage at Kihir ami iiu idruiailv 
to pay his respects. “1 heard oi' i hr imu \ eiiou'; 
cure you effected in my sister's -.oii.” hr -aid 
smiling genially. “You may ifiurnihri- lu' 
was bitten by a rattle-snake ; Rainier's sou." 

“Oh, oh, you me;in Kittu." 

“Yes, sir, you have laid u- undn ,i lili-- 
long obligation.” 
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“Oil! cloiv I mention it. What do I do ? 
What can I do It is all Lord Veerabhadra’s 
favour. Why do you sit there like a stranger ? 
Ramier and I ai'c old friends, and if it comes 
to thinking about it, there must be even 
some sori <d relationship. Please go in and 
have soine I'est. I .shall send them away soon 
and joiti you. Here Nanu Grandpa, is this 
tlic way you trt'at our Ramier’s brother-in- 
law ? seein.s to be somewhat shy. He 

has been sitting there alone all thi> time.” 

'I'he old man shaded his eye with his 
hand. ”■ How could I know? Even familiar 
faces 1 can't recognize. My sight is getting 
dull. Are you not Seshan’s son ? I may 
hav(' sei'ii you as a. child. Come on, let us go 
in,” and the old man slowly led the way. 

A licautiful dark-eyed girl of about twelve 
ofh'ied them scats. The old man drew her 
to his side and care-sed her. 

“ This is his daughter and only child,” 
he said, kissing her brows. “Her husband 
is .studying at Trichinopoly.” 



“Do keep quiet, Gnuulpa." anil the ni,] 
blushing and struggling fn gfi fn r. 

“Is she married?" (|!irrirf] fhc vidior 
doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes! only the efjrrae.nv M,n: im! 
taken place.” 

“Don’t tease nie, (>r.iiifi(j.!, 1> . hi uic 
go,” she pleaded, colouritig decplv. 

“Why so shy, dear? (inn ninje kiw," 
he said, brushing his wooly lace I'liiii.t h,-.; 
soft cheek, and let her go. 

“She is as good-natured oi iutrl!i;; 4 'ng 
and as clever as she is beinilit'u!,” li,- < ntiluinl 
in a whisper loud enough to lit' he.ml In tiit: 
girl, who was hurrying pa i m h, i- niuihn 
in the kitchen. 

“Do you know Venkatar.anan who iiv.i 
next door? ” asked the old tnati. 

“I don’t know anybody in thi,, vtll.e',e.” 
he smiled awkwardly. 

“You see, Venkataraman has an onh 

son, a very clever boy .studying ai Tri. lii- 

nopoly. He has never failed at any esantination 
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and is now in tlic B. A. Glass. I always cite 
his quiet: dinnetanour and brilliant studies as 
examples t(.) erring boys,” said Grandpa and 
slow ly lielpix! himself to a big pinch of snuflf. 

“ Well, you sec,” he continued, “ I always 
looked upon their match as an inevitable 
event. Some laughed at me and called it 
ru y s( • n i 1 ( ' w ( ' a k n css . They said match-making 
was an oh! man’s hobby. But to-day my 
proplu-ey is to come true.” 

“ hroru what you say either side ought 
to be proud of the alliance,” said the visitor. 

” I huiouhtcdly,” said the old man, and 
added in a hoarse whisper : “ Venkataraman 
had ne\’er rnucli in the way of worldly means 
and he has been spending fast for his son’s 
edtieation. But the boy will earn it back in 
uo time. What do you say?” 

“ (Ua-tuiitly ; a good education is more 
than a fortune.” 

** 1 only hope so,” said the old man 
semu hiug his head. “ In the matter of 
sp.auiiug, Sivaraman doesn’t lag behind his 



friendj I tell you. AnytHnly else with hh 
large income would have ,sa\rci a lot. 
he just spends everything. 'I’lit- <mly consola- 
tion is he does not nm into dclii.'' 

“ There is scope for Iiim lu .noass a large 
fortune. A trifling f(*e ft»r e\ri\- ease will 
bring him an excellenl imonic,” said the 
visitor. 

“Oh! oh! don’t say that, ft is bad,” 
said the old man biting his totetue. Ex- 
cepting the universal f<‘e of iwo annas three 
pies, which goes into iht‘ sai rrd itdrers of 
their family deity, Varrahhadra, In- shonidn’t 
accept a pic. Else the ciiann \u»iild fail. 
Do you think he works all tin- niir.u les only 
with his medicine? Ah. no. W’liv, as a 
matter of feet, his graiulfathcr n' rd to tiaail 
many cases by giving a pinch of earth fnuii 
the ground, and the hhlows uonh! be all 
right by the time they natehed lionii'. What 
do you say to that ?” 

Then you attacli no iinpiutatice to his 
medicine.” 
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“ Not that. On the contrary it also is 
the Clod’s gift. It was announced to his 
srrcat-|Li;iandfathcr in a dream, and it is a 
sacred lainily secret. In whichever way the 
cure is worked, you see it is all by the God’s 
favour.” 

“ f'or my part, I am very eager to show 
my griilitude in some practical way. Can’t 
he accept ;»l least some present? ” 

“ Nothing personal. That would be the 
same as money,” said the old man. “ But 
you can <U> one thing.” 

“ What ?” 

“ IN'cry year in April, a grand worship 
of the Gotl is conducted and more than a 
ihonsaiul people are fed. The sacred coffers 
are opened at that time, and these fees of twq 
annas and three pies, though they come to a 
c<msiderahlc amount, are not usually sufficient 
lo meet all the costs, and the extra expense is 
met frt»m his purse. Of Ms own free wHl 
anybody can .spend for that festival.” 

Then I will contribtitc, a couple of 
hundreds in the shape arid dal.’ 
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“Oh, that will be excellent,” said the 
old man. Just then Sivaramier came in. 

“ Now that I come to think more of it,” 
he said, “ have you not married Krishnier’s 
daughter ? Yes ! then we are getting nearer. 
Our wives are cousins — What do you want, 
Paroo? Come on, dear,” he said to his 
daughter, who approached him coyly, but 
with a purposeful look. 

“ Mother wants a few green plantains 
from Uncle’s garden,” she said shyly. 

“ Say your father-in-law’s garden,” said 
the old man. 

“ Ah ! Don’t, Grandpa,” said the girl. 

“ But I doubt if he is still in the garden. 
I will be the last man to enter it in his absence,” 
said Sivaramier. 

“ He is still working there, Papa,” put in 
the girl. 

“WeU then, I wiU get them. He is 
getting quite mad about his garden. Grandpa.” 

There are only two things he loves in 
this world, his son and his garden. It is well 



he docs lo\'c thcni^sft. It keeps him off his 
worrv. VVhai tio you say ? ” said the old man. 

” But there is a limit to it, Grandpa. 
The day luToic yestra’day, he thrashed 
Maiyay’s s(ui so brutally that I was quite, 
disyiisled with the sieht. All for driving his 
eatde ntiu- his I'eiua*, wliich he has so thickly 
planted that e\-en a snake couldn’t pass 
through it." 

“ lh‘ ktutws file pains he took to bring 
it to its |)reseut condition. You ought to 
s(‘(* it" he said, turning to the visitor. “ His 
kitchen gartien is the envy of the village.” 

.\m! tlu* teiTor of cow boys,” added 
Sivaramier. 

*• \ ou ar<- hard on him.” 

W'hai then. Grandpa? From a hobby 
it is dey<'!(*ping fast into a madness. The 
wliole djiy h(“ spends m it digging, cutting, 
weeding, phmting, transplanting, manuring, 
training the ere<*pers or do'ng something or 
other. What is the net gain? He is bitten 
liv wmtething or other every month,” he said 
.smiling. 
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The old man choked, with laughter, and 
brought on his cough, which lasted some 
minutes. 

Then ?” he said wiping his watering 

eyes. 

“ Then, he has created a breeding place 
for venomous reptiles right in the centre of 
the village — a great source of trouble to me 
and his other neighbour.” 

You foolish fellow — Don’t believe his 
words, Sir,” he said turning to the visitor. 

We will now go to the garden and you can 
judge for yourself.” 

They crossed the back-yard and reached 
the cattleshed which adjoined Venkataramier’s 
garden. It was very spacious, running to the 
canal bund, like that of every other house 
in the row; but while Venkataramier’s industry 
and enthusiasm had converted his into a 
io\ely gaiden, Sivaramier had practically 
allowed his to run to waste. Here and there 
lingered a few stray beds struggling for 
e.vistence against the ravages of cattle and 
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huliHc! (‘lu'c. 'rh<‘ beauty of the other garden, 
which was tu-fe separated by a high and thick 
feiue el' kUttrni (a thorny plant), was in 
rerreshin;,^ contrast to this neglect. Venkata- 
rainier was busy with the hoe. But for the 
prohisc pcrspii-alion on his body, the hot 
SUM scciucd t(* have no effect on him. He had 
heaped up a big pile of weeds by his side, 
and was slowly ami carefully picking with the 
hoe, s< platting on his heels. He neither saw 
nor heard their approach. Only when Nanu 
(jramlpa's cough announced their presence, 

he lurneil round with a frowning “"Who is 

% 

that ?" 

lbs long and wiry body was well fitted 
!'or rough work. His lips were slightly parted 
ami l urhai ready for scorn. In spite of his 
rc-gulitr e.xereise his countenance was not 
healthy. Dark, sickly patches ringed his eye- 
lashes.' givittg hint a worried look. His hair, 
,,„,pm.ely gnty, for he was only forty-two, 
«ailu-r«l m a smaU tuft hehmd. On 
,«oKnbinK Ihcm, he forced a smile an 
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welcomed them. When the viritor had been 
briefly introduced, he took him round the 
garden and showed him, with visible pride, 
the result of his labours. 

All kinds of vegetables were represented 
and where the season was uncongenial, in- 
finite care had been bestowed on them to 
prevent them from perishing. There were 
half a dozen varieties of pumpkins, a dozen of 
beans, and more than a dozen of plantains. 
The pigmy plantain was his pet. It was not 
more than two feet high, but sprouted a 
bunch twice as long. And as he was narrating, 
with elation and at great length, how he had 
obtained the various specimens, the old man 
asked him in a whisper when his son was 
expected from the town. 

“ Why ? ” he asked with a broad smile. 

“Dont’s ask such impertinent questions. 
This year the marriage must be celebrated, 
mat do you say, Sivarama?” he said, turn- 
ing to him . Paroo is a rapidly growing 

girl, and it is not wise to postpone the 
marriage.” 
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Sivaramicr just shook his head in a non- 
coniniiital way. 

Don’t think you can dictate just because 
you arc the Iji idcyroom’s father !” he said, 
at»aiu addi'cssint; Wnikataramier. “ I will fix 
an aus[>i( i"iis day during this vacation and 
the ccrcinoriy must he performed.” 

‘‘ Just as you please, Grandpa. By the 
w'tiv, thituk you for reminding me of the 
vacatiiJU. Samlni ;uul his friends are going 
on ;» sltort trijr to the Courtallam water- 
falls after the closing of the college, and he 
has written to me to .send him some clothes 
in his suit ea'.e. Do you know anybody who 
is going to 'IVichy ufxt week?” 

I diall he going in two or three days,, 
and shall he glad to he of any service to you,” 
volunteered the visitor. 

“ In ihiit ease, 1 shall be much obliged 
if you will take his suit case to him. I will 
give yoti hi’ tuldfcss. Don’t you see the 
lituul of G«h 1 even in this small thing. Grandpa? 

1 w;is woiuiering how to send his clothes and 



most unexpectedly our friend h.t- ( Mine nji 
scene to help me." 

“ No atom inov'es, without I ii • tn.inilaic;’ 
said the old man philoso[jhi«‘.iiiy. 

As the three were lea\iu'.*, the n.inlen^ 
the old man conlided in his unt.d vUiipcr 
“ The fellow will do aitythbi;,; fd lii-, stin.” 

The summer holidays were alw.i\ auaiicd 
with eager interest— both !)> Satnhaiiinnfii, 
lovingly called Sambu, and Pai vathi. With 
Sambu s ariivalj Tarv^athi s |.HJsst^s'a((U (4 htiuks 
note-books, pens, pencils, soaps, pfi httnc'; ami 
other aiticles of toilet had a smblfti iiit irase, 
Her parents noted the ftiet with an itiuanl 
delight and kept di.scrcet silent r*, 

Her love of' Uncle’s' guialeti aho cetiieil 
to have a sudden developjnent. h took her 
often there. To add to that, her ntoihn’t 
indents on it were getting nnire fjetjiteni, 

It was natural that Sambu shm.ld ttdiev 

his ^father of the supcrinteiulrmT of the 
garden. 
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Gardening work amidst familiar trees 
intl j)lai!ts was such a delightful and healthy 
■hangr iiom the cramped atmosphere of a 
ilY, wlu-rt' life, especially for a lad born and 
)rougiit <ip in the village, was artificial and 
•ven unvuitnrah Venkataramier loved his 
ifai’den too well to entrust it to others, but he 
('(atUluh depi'ivc his son of its benefit. Fur- 
ther, Ills son was not an amateur, and there 
were other reasons also. So he betook himself 
to his neighbour’s vast pial, where all the 
village gossips collected and talked of other 
peojile's a Hairs. His meal time excluded, 
Nanu Grandpa could be always found there. 
Sam bids presence in the village set his garru- 
lous tongue flowing. At times he created 
awkward itiomenls for Venkataramier and 
Sivanunier. 

Whenever a girl friend of Paroo came 
ui ipiest of her, Sivaramier would naively 
suggest that she. might be in the garden, and 
whenever a chum of Sambu came searching 
for Idim, a similar suggestion would proceed 
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from Venkataramier. At every sm h time an 
almost imperceptible smile wotild tlieker over 
the lips of each. They hat! imthing to 
wish for so far as their progeiiv \\as con- 
cerned. They were proud of (heii i hildren, 
who were justly praised by their frietids. 
Both fathers were eagerly lookiiie. to that 
happy day when they would lie muted in 
holy wedlock. The only olisltnde to an early 
fulfilment of their desires was \ enkataramier’s 
temporary embarrassment. Siwu.unier, for 
his part, would have been g’hid to settle what 
was after all, according to Itim, the petty 
question of funds. But In* ktiew tin- over- 
sensitiveness of his friemi, ;tnd dated uut 
broach that subject. Ma'tuiwluh’, hr looked 
with fond delight on his daughters love- 
making. 

' We seldom realise the lull ll.ree of ihtit old 
adage that man’s propewtd is subjeet to 
God’s disposal, until we come fjiee to face with 
facts. Nobody could have even dreiimt th:tt 

the thing would happen, and y,i it diti 
happen. 
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It u.is a \\ on account of Chellan, Siva- 
raniicr's hoy-servant — a mere child of ten, 
witli a eajnu ity for hard and steady work and 
up to e\-eiy kind of boyish mischief. — ^No, he 
was only tlu' ultimate cause. The prime 
cause \\as liis three month’s old calf, a young 
chul)l)y er(‘ature, tingling with energy. He 
and the call wen' close friends. When he had 
no otluT work, lit' fondled and played with it. 
Now the calf luid a long-standing grudge 
against \ enkataramier’s fence. That high 
tliorny wall liad set limits to his playground 
and prevent etl Ins innate curiosity from trying 
till' tem{>ting verdure on the other side. 
Now and iheti, lie .stood near the fence and 
cast wistful glances. On this particular day 
while In' was so preoccupied, something excited 
his interest. He frisked, cut capers and made 
iVuith^^s attempts to reach something high up 
(he fence. Clhcllan, who gleefully followed his 
every movement, went to see what it was. 
It was (he euriy tendril of a pumpkin creeper 
that was iryjjig to encroach on their side. 
He |)eeretl this side and that, and with a low 
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chuckle drew the creeper within reach of 
the calf which took it in its mouth and slowly 
pulled at it, gradually receding with the 
yielding of the creeper. Chellan stood awhile 
grinn'ng and giggling at its performance. 
When about three yards of the creeper had 
been drawn over, there was some resistance. 
The calf shook his head tugged at it with a 
firmer grip, and then the creeper snapped. 
Instantly the thick end of a heavy walking 
stick descended with a crushing force on 
Chellan’s head. With a piercing yell, he 
jumped and sank down. 

Venkataramier had sprung from no- 
where. It was fortunate, that the fence sepa- 
rated him, fortunate also that the stick was 
short. 

Che Ian’s scream brought his master and 
his visitors from the pial to the back-yard. 
The boy was just then staggering to his feet 
with shivering limbs. The moment he saw 
his master’s kindly face, he broke down again 
;obbing. He could not speak, but the bump 
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and tJic <v(i/,in(jr jjlood on his head spoke 
clearly, lii.s masler noticed Venkataramier’s 
mcnaciu!,; aliUudr — liis blood-shot eyes, his 
wild lonks. Ids ujiraiscd stick and all. 

Wha! is this?” lie asked. 

“ .\sk I ha I lilackyuard,” was the reply. 

Diiii'l \()u sec he can't talk?” 

" ( kui'i talk, can’t he? But he can feed 
calves wild pumpkin creepers?’ 

Sivar.uiiici' looked at the torn creeper 
bei'nre bini. 

Is it 11 ir this petty thing you broke his 
hetttl he asked. 

ft may Ire jictty to you, but it is very 
iiupoitaiit to me,” lie said truculently. 

( )h ( lod ! look at the wound,” exclaim- 
ed Sisarami.T as lie bandaged the boy’s head. 
“ Do yini realize that a little more force would 
ii.ue killed him ?” 

1 If deservi's that,” the other retorted, 

Sivaramier's usually calm face became 
llotid in an in.sttuit. “ There is a limit to 
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madness,” he said. This had always been 
his thought, but he had refrained from ex- 
pressing it. Now he had said it without 
wishing to say it — and too late. 

Venkataramier’s face was a study. The 
parted lips twitched and curled. The words 
at first gurgled in his throat. 

“You dare — ^you dare to call me mad 
man,” he stammered. “ I will show my mad- 
ness here and now. I will come over that 
side and beat him and anybody who comes 
to support him.” 

“ If you are a man, you ought to carry 
out your words. Here is a broom ready, 
come on,” invited Sivaramier. There was 
grim determination in his eyes. Friends 
quickly intervened on either side. They had 
already let things go very far. Sivaramier 
was not difficult to pacify. He was amenable 
to reason. But the other man was un- 
appeasable. He was executing a sort of war 
dance. Nanu Grandpa tried all his powers 
of persuasion on him. 



- \c!ikatar;nna, you slioudn’t forget the 
liitnn-;' appealed the old man. 
-This angry inomeiu will pass in no time 
but words will stick. Who is he, who are 
you ? lia\<‘ \()u roigottcM that your child and 
liis nrc l() \\'<‘ct 

This last (|uesti(in was a blunder. By 
no olh<-r iricans could he have promoted the 

'■ I will rather’have niy son wed a Pariah’s 
girl than this idiot's daughter," he thundered. 
This was bad eiiougli but when he added 
" For all I cate let liiiu marry her to a Pariah’s 
son," lie liad crossed the Rubicon. 

The words sent Sivaramicr wheeling about 
for something liatuly. There was nothing in 
view hut a small lump of brittle earth. He 
seizecl it ami Ihmg it at him with all his 
miglit. It lost half its volume in the motion, 
and lauding -traight between his brows, 
settled to dust which amply covered his 
eyes. The damage to his eyes was greater 
than that to Itis forehead. But Sivaramier 



was not satisfied willi flie irsiili. \ Cnkala- 
ramier's tcnce once again .served a uselu! 
purpose, thougii this time in ins <n\n ravour. 
For, with ali his wiry foitii. iie was no niaicli 
for the muscular and heavv-lnaii Nivaramier. 
It was some \vi>rk for the la.uer',', friends to 
take him into the house. 

Veukataramier ragtai li.i sonic time, 
threatening of llie tilings lie vvunid do, 
prosecution, taking the iaw into his own 
hands and so forth. 

Till the evening, the air was full of sub- 
dued hostility. A sinali group ol'li ientis wciv 
seated on Venkalaramier's pial. patalyiiig, 
advising. There was a .similar j'roup on 
Sivaramier’s pial 

With the cooling night, their tempers 
also cooled, and with the tooiimt of tempe: 
came intro.spcction and with it eommon 

Venkataranvicr s injured eves now and 
then sent a spastn of rage liitiing throni'h all 
his nerve-ccmre.s, but he had nm rn eived the 
injury for nothing. 
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'Ihat was some consolation. 

1 Ilf recurring thought of his neighbour’s 
caustic woi'ds made Sivaramier bite his lips, 
but he had taken the sting out of them by 
seiA’iiig him well. A smile flickered over his 
lijis at tlie remembrance of the earth-washed 
iace of liis ([uondom friend. 

FxUli \vi*re sorry for what had happened, 
cai li ill his own way. 'I’hey would have given 
anything lu have been out of it. 

With jiassing days, the absurdity of their 
{(uarrei became more apparent. Men whis- 
|)ered many things, not to the credit of Ven- 
kaiarantiei', to wliorn they assigned the loser’s 
end. 

'The VMiuu'ufolk were not less busy with 
their gossl|). Some maintained that Paroo 
would either marry Sambu or remain a maid 
l.n lili*. Some were inclined to believe that 
her duty to her parents would prevail over 
her natural love for Sambu. Anyhow, the 
ihinatiou was gcltiug interesting, and they 
eagerly looked for the upshot. 



Months passed and Sanihu came home 
for the Christmas holidays, l>ui it was a 
cheerless home. He knew iiis i nisei \ was 
shared by another in the next house, and 
the thought increased his pain, lie larely 
went out, and w;is always Imried in his 
books. He longed to see P.mm Imt some 
inexplicable fear or shtune, he (ouid imt tell 
which, kept him back. 

One day, as he was listlessly itiitering in 
the garden, he saw Paroo on the other side, 
cleaning sometliing. pAiilently. site was there 
on purpose. He looked at her sonowhil 
face, and she looked back at liiin. I'iies stood 
still for a minute gazitig at eaeii oilier, e\i' 
.speaking to eye with greater eiiupienK- ih.iu 
tongue. Just tlien Veukafttrainiei i .one into 
the garden to call liis son, .itni notieing 
them, quietly retired. \of .! uoid ,,ii that 
incident, was exchanged between tlie failn'r 
and the son. 

A few days after, there ratne a ni!‘j!i ol' 
fierce storm and ince.ssaut raisi. 'rhuiider 
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rent tlu‘ sk\-. 'I’l ees were uprooted. Branches 
brok(- and ciaslicd against each other and 

coverrei tiu* roiicis. 

Sc"\'«‘ra.l liousas colliipscd and nanny n 

po,is<- sustained damage of some kind^ or 
other. It uas a night of destruction, a night 
to reinend)er. 

As N’enkataramier's '/.cal for work had 
stopped with gardening, he had woefully 
neglected the repairs of his house, and the 
result was that his liouschold had to shift 
iVom i-uuin It) room and imally shelter in 
0,10 small terraced apartment, which was 
their cash as well as store room. It was 
U,.,,. that Samhn trod on something shiny, 
tittd heh.re he could realize what it was, a 
cchra stung him with a hiss and glided out 
of the ruum. His mother was the first to 
s.-e its retreating for.n in the dim flickering 
Hglit and raise the alarm. His lather seize 
rushed after it, but it was too 

uttiuk htr him. Only when Sambu sat on 
llis hetils, dittchiug his ankle and groaning 
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with pain, did his mother understand that 
he was bitten. Then she screamed. Her 
cry caught the ear of Sivaramier’s wife on the 
other side of the wall, who got up from her 
bed in panic and leaned against the wall 
below the window listening. 

“ Oh, my God ! it has bitten Sambu,” 
wailed Sambu’s mother. 

“ Where ? where ? ” cried the anxious 
father running to his son who mutely pointed 
to his ankle. 

He hastily removed his upper cloth and 
wound it firmly round the thigh to stop the 
circulation of the poison, in his own crude 
way, and even as he was doing so, his son 
w^'as falling into a swoon. 

“ Oh God ! let him alone. Run to 
brother Sivaramier and bring him at once,” 
cried the mother. 

Venkataramier gasped and trembled. 
There was an abject helplessness about him. 
He would have obeyed anything and anybody 
at that time, and he hurried. 
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Mcaiiwiiiic on the other side of the wall 
;!o wake hei' linsband and apprise him of 
Sambn's was a moment’s work for 

Sivararnier s wale. Sivaramier was up in an 
iiislant. i here was sometliing more than his 
ociiera! kindness in liis anxiety to run to the 
rescue. ! ie iiad never any false pride in him. 
There w.is u<> need to wait till he was called. 
He took his medicine and sallied forth. But 
in liis haste, he slipped and fell down in the 
wet mud «)1 the I'ourt-yard. 

But f »r this inisliap, proud Venkataramier 
\votd<l ha%’e hecn stivcd the humiliation of 
In'in!.:; foreed to tnake tlie first move towards 
re<onei!ialion. As it was, he was a moment 
too ([utek. He earne in just as Sivaramier 
was I i'-ing lo his feet, and faltered in a hollow 
voire. " A eohra has bitten Sambu.” 

'Mloine on !’’ said Sivaramier, hurrying 
l>a;a him and he meekly followed. At any 
othei lime, he would iu)t have failed to notice 
the strange preptsreduess of Sivaramier, and 
w(tidd have asked whether he had taken the 
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medicine. But just tlu-ti, it Nccnicd iiaunu! 
to him that his neitthlxuir shouit! lx- awake 
at that untimely hour, with the medirine on 
his person for emerxeiicirs. In die iioisc ;m(| 
confusion, Paroo also woke iiji anti followed 
her mother to Wnkalaramiei 's iionsc. 

Sambu was quite uneoiixaous b\ now. 
Sivaramier thrust some niedieiiie into Ins 
mouth and rubbed it against Ids tongue. Ih* 
applied .something to the wound, ’Then, with 
half closed eyes, he began to work his s[H'!1. 

The mothers wej)t and P.noo t(io began 
to sob. Venkatarainier lost ail ins self* 
pos-session, and with watery cm’s blew ids 
nose now and then. Siearander alone was 
cool and collected, ilevontly (h. in tin", hi- 
mantrams in murmurs. 

In thi.s way one most atrxions Iiour 
passed. Then Sambu sligiitK moved Ids legs. 
Sivaramier nodded his head uiili •ali-tiH iion 
and continued his prayers, .\iiri some niure 
minutes, Sambu opened his eves, and '-ileuilj 
stared at everybody in the room. When he 



found Panx) .standing- by bis side, a -weary 
smile s{)i-ead oN-cr his lace. 

“ lla\-c you killed the snake?” he asked, 
ill a liuip voice. 

“ No, darling,” said his mother, taking: 
his face in both her hands. Let it go,, 
chiUl. 'I’hank Clod, you have escaped ; thank 
God ! \’ou have once more put life into me.”' 

“■ Do you see Unde Sivaramier ?” his. 
father asked. “ It is all liis — .” 

Sivarainier cut him short. 

Don't worry iiim, please. Let himi 
cptietly rest. SU*(*p il yrtu led inclined, Sambu." 

It was still about two hours to dawn.. 
Tlu‘ rain had stopped and darkness was just, 
clearing into grey mist. 

w.u-y cock proclaimed its first crow.- 
.Sa\e lot the croaking of the frogs and the- 
hunt of the bt-mles, everything was still. 

'Phev Sttt silent for some time facing each, 
othtn-. Venkiitaramier broke the silence.. 
” !■A il d«*eds never fail to show their evil. 
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‘effects.” He paused.—” To think that we 
^should have very nearly ruined the children’s 
happiness and our own — for nothing, for the 
sake of a petty pumpkin creeper !” 

” Oh, don’t let us think of that wretched 
affair, just now,” said Sivaramier. 

“Not that — I am only anxious — I — I may 
:riot be so bad as you might think.” 

“ Don’t I know you, brother ?” 




rii!-: CALL OF THE KIND 

] won’t,'' the boy cried, struggling to 
free liis tni't I'ldin his hither’s grip and hop- 
ping to the lash of a long wiry tamarind twig. 

His sereains brought the mother. 

Should you torment him, auspicious 
-day or no, and the' first thing in the morning ?” 
•die pi'otested. 

'* Mind your business, foolish one,” re- 
torted Krishnier. ” He can’t find time to do 
his lessons, to do anything useful, but will 
make ilutes tuid llutes, enough to make his 
luiK'i al pyre. Look at them, he said point- 
ing to ;i eortter of tlie courtyard. There 
hiy tiiisted and broken, about a dozen flutes, 
mostly tiiitde of ri'cd and a few of bamboo. 
Tin* tuoiher bttrsl into laughter, the severity 
■of the father's i'acc relaxed into a thinly 
vtdleil smile, and the boy himself grinned 
through his tetirs. 
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“ Don’t be naughty, Narayana. Study 
well and be a good boy,” w^as the mother’s, 
plaintive advice. Narayanan nodded his head 
repentantly and slipped away. 

Once out of his father’s sight, he raced 
to the old Siva temple, looked about him 
to see if the coast was clear, and climbed 
to the creeper-covered roof of the Saturn 
God’s dwelling. He pushed aside the creepers, 
which concealed a big crack in the inner 
vault, and stifled a joyous shout. There 
rested exactly as he had left it, his own dear 
flute. Its silver cap, stealthily made to order,, 
with the savings of his pocket money, glistened 
in the morning dew. He snatched it, gave it 
a quick polish, and concealing it in his clothes 
made his exit from the temple. His father 
was a problem to him — as much as he to his 
father. It was the second time he had 
punished him for making flutes. The next 
time he caught him at it, he was sure he would 
drive him out of the house, or even do some- 
thing still worse. But he was bitten with the 
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tursi- i>l' iH'l 

but t,ls,. spivadi.iK its " message ”, and had 
, l„t Cil' elunns iii e(.-o|x-rate with him m his 

mlssimi. Hr had inleeled all Ihcboysofhis 

willi his passimi for liming— and the 
„,„ll was annoying and disconcerting sounds 
in every In.nse where tlierc was a boy. 

H was lor diis "evil inllucnce” that he 
bad incurred die tiispleasure of his friends’ 
uarenls likewise. Urn lie had got beyond the 
,tage of minding displeasure. The only thing 
tlutl lold with l.ini was corporal punishment, 

and he was Hy ing l" ge* "’^'-'d to it. 

Xaraianan laid not much idea about 

reliaioii. Bill he and his friends daily visited 

Ihe ’lemple, and it misl'l «>! I'**™ 

|„aver ■■ in be saved from Ins father. 

this |»rlicular evening he prayed 
1 . 'f'hk have been due to 

rathrr ^ j ^ his friend Somu, 

th<- mtivmnt; MiK uHui. 

, knew hint Itctter, suspected that ther 
^ sleeve. “ What is the 

\s;is si.nit'ihtn^ np 

idea .* ” he tisked. 



Bill Nara\'anai] nH!\" 
on. 

Wlial is tiic uitM / pn--.: 

I am oOi'riiip mu' k . mui 
if father's inleiuled jeurtua S.i 
all right," 

^^What 

Olg IBr a \ vv\ vj ’otl rr'.i-.« 

does it concern you / W'iH \mu 

If 1 cam" said Sfciiu isca 
"■You aj‘c atwavs lr!aiiO"i.a'i 
no t aski ng n me ! i . ' I V a n i o i ■ i ' 1 1 a 

isn't it ? and u'c ha\'c a'; . 

starts for Saiem. I srial! Uad ra,*'? 
the bhajan 1 am lakim; ni\ l„u-d i 
your pial, and. s1h‘ wih UvUrve 
and I sliall go iu ^^a.ga^i. Vert] 
tell nobody about. tIuN." saiif 
"'And \v!:ial: iaia.*H mhi a> 
night ?" queried Soirim hi .-- 1 ae- » . 

To hear the .Ihiliie* ? 1' d* 
most learned singe.r, BamL: ! 
said Narayana.rij straighteniie,, !d 


a.nd prayed. 

If'- a ) I c} ,ru‘s,lK,i 
If’iM rnirifs off 

»o.. !ho iifiw 
cud|> d' 
l' iusl \ . 

c id if. ! aril 
rs Saiurdav, 
n a I \ !a f hrr 
arr,' n:ia.l ailti'' 

\uii oil 

n ad rii'Jm 

- _fn.st to- 

r..i'\'a! uui.. 
eae.a'i io flir 

1 '- 

■ ' ‘ a . ■ • a ” o' 

a 1 ‘ a ( i f ; 

a rd' ap, oaaJ 
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tlii'ow'nig' back his licad, as if that august 
personage \vert‘ himself. “ He has been in- 
vited by Vairari Chettiar, the rich landlord,, 
for his daughter's maniage,” he added. 

'['lie news was sensational. All the boys, 
in a. chorus said they would accompany him.. 
Narayanan only smiled with the smile of the- 
wise. 


“ N'oii dare not, any of you,” he said 
and that was true. With the reality of the 
existence of inierlei'ing and autocratic parents,, 
their ardour died as suddenly as it arose. 
They (ouid miK promise to carry out his. 
wishes iaiihfulK. B'lt there was another 
doubt. Was not the path, particularly near 
the ruined Rama's temple, haunted by devils?' 
X:u’a\. Iiiau mi'dit l)e Itokl enough to deceive 
and disnbex his father, steal cocoanuts by 
riimbiu!', «-v<m tin- t;illc.st palm and do many 
other things besides. But face the devil he 
simply eould itol ; and if it happened to be a 
lire-tlevtl, — (iod save him ! 
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“ I am not such a Ibo! as (<* «»\ tMit)ok all 
Tthat,” he said ; “You (ion’i know wliat lots 
<of people ai'e going iroin tmr \ illaur in Jn-m. 
him. At any rate, Para lylic Rmigu, Xcr’ lcss 
.and Spider-leg are .surely goiiiiu and I iniciKl 
to give them a suilieieiif star! .oul liill<i\y 
them. You see,” he eoulinued, uith ,i sliakc 
of his shoulders, “ 1 sliall lak<- in\ supper 
-early and be loitering abou! liie /b/a/fo/ Mutt 
till they set out, and then errep liehiiu! as 
noiselessly as I can. Do you think thnv h 
.anything to fear with those Iiuriy old fellmvs 
in front of me?” lie asked. 

They had their own doubts, hut did not 
•express them. They only ntarxeih d at his 
■courage. 

Narayanan’s prayer bore fruit. 1 Its father 
left for Salem. True to their proposal, not 
•only Paralytic Rengu, Neekh-ss and Spider- 
leg, but several othens :dso made up (hr, 
party. The reinforcement ojily gave him 
additional courage, and h<‘ earrital out his 
plan. There was absolutely no trtmhie. They 
moved in an easy leisurely fashion, singittg 



mcirily. Oru c only did he nearly betray 
Ininscll', and tluit was when Barrel-Nosef 
Grandpa l»r»an to sing, or rather howl, 
causing tlic rest to roar with laughter. The 
onlv thing he began to complain about was 
tlieir slow progress. If they jogged on at 
that rate, he was exattiin they would arrive 
only when hall' tlie performance was over. 
.'\nd in* so wanted to hetir everything, right 
IVorn the beginning. No, that alone won’t do; 
He nuisi sit ne;u' that great master, facing 
fnrn, watch his face, and watch the play of his 
lingcts on the flute. Whom would he re- 
semble hut i-onfonnd these lazy people, who 
wouldn't walk faster. He had no patience 
with them. His hands yearned to fling stones 
at them. He clenched his fists and in that 
way gave vent to his wrath. They would: 
take ei«’rnity to finish that distance. 

With great endurance, he restrained his 
pair till they retidicd the Paracheri, the 
hatnlet of the untouchables. He knew walk- 
ing tlu'otiglt the Ghcri would save him a lot 
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of distance, and with no devils to fear amidst 
human, habitations. Where was the harm 
in entering a Cheri ? Anyway, who was going 
to see him in the night ? — He dashed through 
its dirty uneven streets. His hasty trot 
brought a pack of barking street dogs behind 
him. He stood his ground, faced them 
boldly and waved them away with his hands. 
His slackened pace brought no more trouble 
from that quarter. With a beating heart 
he stole through lanes and byelanes and 
reached Nagari proper, far ahead of the 
others. Oh, what a crowd before Vairan 
Ghettiar’s house ! He ran into the huge 
throng and elbowed his way to the gate, 
regardless of questioning eyes and slang pro- 
tests. But the gate was closed and an in- 


exorable and fearful-looking watchman was 
keeping back the swaying crowd from rushing 
the gate. Narayanan’s enthusiasm received 

a severe check from that worthy’s steely 

palm. ^ 

For a moment, the world appeared to 
in a state of chaotic confusion. 
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Had his worst fears been realized? Yes, 
the liall was packed, and there was no admit- 
tani-e for anybody. 

What witli the disappointment, the strain, 
the ('xcil<Mnrnt and the cruel grip on his 
tliroat, his childish heart melted. His natural 
courage dt'st'iicd him, and he cried. But his 
brain di<i not cease, to function. He planned 
a ruse in a flash. He dried his tears, drew 
out his flute from its hiding place and pleaded 
with the gat(‘-kecpcr. 

“ Do let me in, my good man. I am one 
of the: diseijrlcs of Professor Ramlal. I shall 
bt^ undont' if 1 am not present at the perfor- 
mance. 'flu' Professor will dismiss me.” 

'I'he gate-keeper looked him over. The 
boy's siitcerity of tone moved him a little. 
But luiiny more would rush if he were let in. 

No, he wasn’t going to take any risks. 
Professor’s disciple or no, he must do his 
duty. 

Naraytinan scowled, yet the gate-keeper 
was s»>t to bhimc. It was the work of those 
lazy loafers whose halting steps he was forced 



to follow. He retired into (he nowd. j|^. 
reconnoitered for any possible aAcnuc of 
entrance into the house, and havinir mo hope 
he selected a convenient place whereirom he 
could at least hear the gn'at mastei- wiihont 
disturbance. It was an a[)j)reci,i(i\ c crowd 
that had collected there. It iiiaini, lined |)er- 
fect silence. The sweet resonaiK huicu.iious 
notes of the llute floated down (he si ill nigln 
air. 

Hark ! that was tlie BliairaA i lune, his 
own favourite one. Oh, how lik<- his ! the 
rise and fall, the trenior, the twists and 
passes! Who was playing? YWis it himself? 
Two unconscious hands rai.sed the thile to 
his lips. The lips still more uiu-uum iously 
screwed and breathed musi<- into its tiny 
holes. A few resentful voices tried tci ' sh.w, ' 
him down. But the interruptinn 
feeble. The mu.sic of the tuu llutes had 
merged into each other, 'fhere was mu ti,,. 
least discordance. The .slanders \>y .d 
at him with admiration. He could he iu> 
mean artist to play that fwti. But in* him-ell 
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was as unaware of their admiration as of 
their previous reseutfulness. He was lost in 
a (ioniain of indescribable bliss. Was it a 
mci-e (iiancc or the I'ecognition of an artistic 
soul liy a greater one ? Either the Professor 
lost his bit'ath or paused deliberately at the 
most impr(»per period of a note. It made no 
(lilh-rence. Narayauan carried it on and 
finislied it just as tlic Professor himself would 
have done. The Profcs.sor laughed. The 
audlenei' was puzzled. The Professor took 
uj) his llut<‘ quickly, and pitching upon a rare 
and dilUi'ult song, one of his own composition, 
j)au,setl for a while. It was a deliberate 
accommodative pause. It was something new 
and wonderful to Narayanan. He couldn’t 
keep abreast cd’ the melody. He could only 
rt'peat it. sound for sound, syllable for syl- 
lalde. key for key, pitch for pitch. 

d'he perl()rinancc was splendid. He little 
knew that Iu‘ w'us the cynosure of all eyes 
in tlu‘ crowd. The Professor’s pauses became 
mnnennts, affording ample scope for second 
riddling, and he did his part splendidly to 
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the end of the song, which was acclaimed 
with a tremendous applause from the seated 
audience within and the standing audience 
without. 

Narayanan’s wings dropped, d'he loud 
cheering brought him hicc to I'aee uith liut.s. 
His escapade was known. (Irow-lx-ak and 
Neckless, Barrel-Nose and Spider-leg, oiu* and 
all, would conspire to report to his father 
and then — ^he was not allowed to contimie 
his ruminations. 

The obsequious gate-keeper wait<*d on the 
Professor’s disciple, hand and foot, lo take 
him in. 

The audience shouted and htughed as he 

was led in. The Professor laughed too aiu! 

drew him to his side and patletl him. He 

said something kind and lovitig. Narayanan 

knew not what. It was all .so tmreah He 

had to bite his lips to know tinif he was 

not asleep, and in that confusion, h(' little 

dreamed that three years later there would 

be a fight among phonographers for th<‘ reeord 
01 ms songs. 



'I'llK A15USE OF A CHANCE 

Tliicc y<'ars of rural life and farm labour 
had iu)t Ixa'ti suilieuait to wean Ratnaswamy 
from ids tirbau \vays'~*^and vices. Smoking 
he still loved next to life, and it was whis- 
pereti amongst his fellow workmen that he 
was a regular customer at the village tavern, 
and that he always went in for something 
stronger than common toddy. 

'I'liese two things apart, and they affected 
nobody, lie was the soul of honour among 

fihmds. 

He was g(m<a-ous to a vice and spent 

w'hatever he earned. ^ 

“Whom have I to provide for? he 
would say whenever his friends remonstrated 

with him. 

“ Drink is the only solace of ruined men, 
a.ul their salvation,” he would add with 

a smile and a twinkle in his eyes. 
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His efficiency in agricnliuial work had 
not improved much since he look service 
under Ramanathicr, tiie rich lamiholder. 
But his fund of knowledge, eheeifiil disjiosition 
and persuasive eloquence liad gained iiiin 
many friends, and these, wiiile he tieguiled 
the weary hours with stories a.nd aneciiou-s, 
voluntarily shared his work. What inoog 
he was on very intimate terms wiili ( Ihidain- 
•haram whom the men nieknamei! '■ Small 
Master.” Chidambaram was a sui t of guide, 
philosopher and friend to the mastei', who 
did nothing without consulting liiin. In fact, 
he had no particular function, lii.s duty 
ranged from w'atering the paddy and cane 
fields to cleaning jewels and locking them in 
the safe. He was just thirty, hut had faitli- 
fully served his master iwciits \ear.s and 
become one of his own family. 

To be befriended by .stu b a man was 
no small compliment to Ratnasauq. Mis 
-ity-bred manners and retuiy tongin* made 
a great appeal to Chidambanim, ;md afttT 
the day’s work the two generally paiirt! olf 
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and haii nnuiy confidences. It was a wonder 
■to niany how a. very reserved fellow like 
Chidaml)aiain allowed so much intimacy to 
one coiniKiratively a stranger. 

One evening, they were rather late re- 
mrning from tlic field. They were leisurely 
walking behind the twf) milch cows which 
dowly nui\'ed, eliewing the cud in solid con- 
teniment. 'riie thickening dusk, the still air, 
the tall {talnis on either side ol the canal 
bund, and the rythmic hum of the beetles 
lent a dignified serenity to the atmosphere. 

“ It is to l)e done now or never,” said 
Ralnam with a violent gesture and stopping 
.sintrt. 

“ You can't rusli things that way, brother. 
We have got to reckon with the future. No- 
thing lik<‘ prudence, you knov\% ’ said Chidam- 
baram in a pU'ading voice. 

” Prudence is another name for cowardice, 
Chidambarait). Opportunity doesn’t come 
often.” 
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Chidambaram bit his lip, wincing under" 
the rebuke, but the other man couldn’t see 
his face in the darkness. 

“ I admit I am a coward. But what 
makes me a coward is not fear but gratitude.” 

“ You are not murdering your master 
you are not ruining him. Five thousand 
rupees he will no more miss than we our two 
anna piece for a peg of toddy. You said the- 
other day that you had benefited him to the 
extent of fifty thousand rupees by your scheme 
of land reclamation. Morally half, if not the 
whole, of that amount belongs to you. If he 
were a man of such high principles as you 
take him to be, he would have given you 
something.” 

“ He may.” 

“ When ? — after he is dead ? Don’t you 
have any vain hope, Chidambaram. I am 
older than you, and I have known that sort 
in the city.” 

“ But our master is different.” 

“ Mere madness, human nature is every- 
where the same. Well, I don’t want to press. 
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this further. I am a forlorn man. I want to 
pass the rest of my days under your roof. 
Your interest is mine. I am only anxious 
that you shoidd provide well for your wife 
and children. You can’t save anything, and 
you aren’t going to w'ork all your life. And 
what about the luture of the boys? Think of 
the city and its j^ossibilities for them — edu- 
cation, position, honour, wealth. I don’t 
want my share of the money. I can depend 
on you for food :ind shelter for the rest of my 
days. Oidy give me now and then a few 
annas to appease the devil that possesses me.” 

“ When the drink mania comes on you, 
you g<‘t so <lillerent, brother,” said Chidam- 
baram. ” Nobody would think you were the 
same man who voluntarily chose poverty and 
celibacy to secure a brother’s happiness. 
Can’t you try to give it up gradually?” 

“ (Jive it up ! I can give it up only with 
my life, my dear fellow. Not that I care 
about life. Death is welcome to me at any 
moment - now — this instant. But it is a long 



time in the coming to tiic like of me, Cliidam- 
baram. I sometimes, especially wlien 1 have 
the craze but am not al)le to satisfy it, feel 
so wretched that 1 watil to do away wiili niy 
self.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that, lirotln-i. You 
will see I will clTeel a etire," 

Ratnam laughed. \’ou are voting and 
hope is the privilege o! uuilli. Ihit we are 
straying from our subject. What are you 
going to do to-night ? Remenilier, ilu- master 
doesn’t keep loose cash every day in his Ixvx. 
To-morrow he may remit it to tlie bank.” 

“So you want me to take the lisk to- 
night ?” 

'Vou run no risk save a lifth' prieking 
of conscience.” 

“ I am glad yott admit that." 

fhe dat k niglit taeiiilated matter*, aiul 
Chidambaram finished his work within lifteeti 
minutes, and rejoined Ratnam wlm vwis 
patiently wailing for him in the baekyani 
under the mango-tree. The box. though lieavy^ 



was loanable, and was taken chame of bv 
Ralnani. 

ilicn williout anytliing untoward hap- 
pening, they nninaged to get over the com- 
pound wall and slip o,, to the canal bund. 
Alter a little cogitation, they resolved to bury 
the box in the lleirnif’s Mound, a thickly 
wooded island of about thirty acres in the 
Kaveri, whieli was rarely visited by the 
villagers owing to its remote situation, and 

ncv(‘r used as a grazing ground like other 
islands. 

Hilt reaehing that island did not prove 
so easy as they thought. The flood had made 
.so many i hanges in the bed of the river that 
they had (o wade, swim and cro.ss quicksands 
in the most une.xpected places before they 
landed. 1 ir<-d with the e.Kertion both the 
men rested ii,r a whihg when Chidambaram 
suddenly lyit up and pro.stratcd himself before 
Kalnaiit. .Xiiil Indore the latter recovered 
from the stirprise of this dramatic act, he 
hsirsi fiirih in a pathetic appeal. 
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“ For God’s sake, let us go back, brother. 
In a fit of madness, I have allowed myself 
to be persuaded to doing this. I do not blame 
you. No — ^you don’t know — can’t know — 
what I owe to our master and his wife. They 
picked me up, a beggarly orphan, at the age 
of seven, treated me as one of their own 
children, made a man of me, got me married 
and settled me in life. To think that of all 
men I should have done this ! Oh, it is 
revolting ! I cannot bear it. You are a man 
of noble impulses, brother, and I appeal to 
your sense of honour— Would you have done 
this were you in my place ? I entreat you not 
to mistake me. You cannot know the magni- 
tude of my crime. No punishment will wash 
away my sin. I should never have even 
thought of this despicable act. Do let us 
go back, brother. From this day forward - 
you need not even work. I will support you 
to the end of your days. I know you love 
me. It was that love that prevailed over 
your judgment. But I ought not to have 
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allowed it. Am I not right ? Say yes or no. 
Your silctu c oppresses me, brother.” 

“ Y'dii are right,” said the other in a 
feeble voice. 

” I entreat you again and again, brother, 
not to l)lam{': yourself on any account. It 
is all my fault, and now let us return before 
it is too kite,” lie said taking the box and 
leading llie way. The two walked back with- 
out exchanging a word. Each was busy 
with his own thoughts without caring to 
divine the other’s. 

.\l)out a furlong from the house, Chidam- 
baram turned to take the foot-path to the 
l)uck-yai'd, so as to replace the box as stealthily 
as he luul removed it. 

Ratnam dejectedly moved on to the 
street. .Xs he turned the corner, a sudden 
impulse took hold of him. He ground his 
teeth. ” 'rite little idiot, he to teach me my 
duty !” he muttered to himself, and headed 
straight for the master’s house. Then in the 
twinkling of an eye, he roused the whole 
liousehold with shouts of “ burglars.” 
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For the next few minutes i)an{l(‘nioniiHn. 
reigned supreme in the house. Distracted 
servants and other inmates ran hither and 
thither. Some thought the house was on 
fire, others took it that the master w as sei-iously 
ill. Only a few undenstootl tliat the house 
was being burgled. Raniaaatiiier rushed from 
his room with just a loin cloth on Ids person. 
But his ardour ceased on seeing a dark liirin 
near the stairs with .somethijig in its hand. 
Courage was never his strong point, and he 
began to shout incoherently. His voice soon 
attracted the rest, and in the light of the 
waving lanterns the .shivering forni of Chidam- 
baram was visible. Fear iimi surprise were 
depicted on every face. Ther<* was a moment 
of tense and painful silence. Ramtmathier 

was too excited to speak. “ Ho — it is* you 

after all,” he said at last. Biting the hand 
that fed you ?” 

Chidambaram groaned. By now he had 
recovered from his first shock. He faced his 
audience boldly. His eyes watulercd til! they 



rested on Raiiiain skiilkinq; in a corner with 
his he;ui Intucd <io\vi). 

" \'uu aic a villain," he shouted. “I 
nrs'cr thuindn von would b(‘ so mean as this. 
Swear by \t»ur kuher’s grave, did you not 
me on lo do dds wttrk ? Had you no 
pa!( in this luisiiiess .* What do you think 
I sludl suiter imprisonment, the ruin of my 
lltmilv Bui liow will these things benefit 

v’ou ? Hern t think he was all this time 
sleeping innoi’ciitly in the house, he said 
luruiug' tia his master aud the r(*sl. ' We have 
just reluriiet! h'om the Hermits Mound, 
wliere lie wanted to have this box safely 
Imricii. 1 1 took all my cfibris to convince him 
ufll,,- rase.diiv of onr ael and persuade him 
to come b.iek." 

•■Oh, vs here liad been that wonderful 
hnjiestv Vvh<-n voii removed the box from the 
l,nUN<- --aid the master. 

( '.bidambaram flinched. He cleared his 
ihr.tat aud spt.ke in a tremulous voice. 

•• I hadn’t llie least idea to steal, Master. 

I .tdiuit tfuit I exceeded my limits m planning 



this silly advcnluir. It uas tliat raiiliiess 
creature I wanted to I'cforn!. I'Vir he 
many good tilings in liini in .sjiitr of 
wickedness. He has htaai idc j;,j. 

a long time to do this, and lindiie. a|! aiy 
renioastraiices with him to i)c in I 

moved lliis box j'ust to let him hacc Ids own 
way for a hit and ti.en bring !,i,„ round. 

I gave him a ehanee ;md he h.as abused it ” 

A I’ei'y good wtn o! reltirtniug with a 
cash box in (lie Hermit's Mound at dead of 
night ! Why do you lie. unt.r,i(ertii Idol? 
One falsehood lettds to many. 1 am nu't 


going to punish you. Remorse nil! that 
But if you want to save your skin, ttever again 
let me .see your Ikec." Ohidatnbar.nn eleueluH 

his fists. His broad ehesi he.tced mtd tears 
welled to his eves. 


’^ou too beht've (hat «d'm<g" he soldted 
rather (h;m spoke, and widt a cioleiit er tsh 
threw dowti the box and stteued the Hour 
with pehble.s. 









